Beginnings of Creation

hundred pages in length, will prove that I did not allow the
inspiration, the spring or fountain to die down, as is its wont,
but learned to stimulate its natural growth, so that, from concen-
tration of mind and much practice I was enabled to dwell for
long periods of time together in those high altitudes and upon
that food of wine and honey. Before long, I was fairly living in
the world of my own discovering. It is not necessary for me to
particularize further than by saying that my first prose book,
that work which I have apostrophized as consisting of 'fantasies
of the hot South', was written and composed in one jet, as it
were, of inspiration. It is the first copy of it, as it stands and
without alteration, that was published; and I do not believe any
similar feat on the part of a young writer would be possible had
he not undergone the training in poetry to which I had subjected
myself. At the time it was written I had no knowledge of the
writing and re-writing that, later on, were inevitable for me. I
had the audacity to begin, straight away, upon the most difficult
and subtle passages of composition. This was in confidence born
of the extraordinary experiences in poetry that I had undergone.
It is these qualities of courage that are absolutely necessary to
the person who would accomplish the rare or transcendental.
Those are the excitements that come not often in a lifetime of
writing, when the images are born almost from the point of the
pen. Sometimes, even, the pen is not fast enough to keep pace
with them. The glorious alertness and intoxication of the mind
are a sensation not to be described in words. It is creation and
speed, in one. No subject is too big; no detail, too little to be
remembered. The mood can continue for some days together.
Any person, who has known that, has had the greatest happiness
the poet or writer can get from his work.

The true creation, then, must be something entirely personal
and transcendental. It should and must be recognized in its
smallest fragments. It is betrayed in the brushwork; in the forming
of a sentence or an image. The touch should be as personal as in
the placing of the hands upon the keyboard. It should be sufficient
for the hands to touch the notes, for the pianist to be known.
Such instantaneous recognition can only be possible when the
physical and poetical qualities of a musician are in exceptional
harmony together. For, in place of the word 'artist' as used in
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